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COOPERSTOWN AND COOPER. 





By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 





What village of the western wild 
Lifts its far challenge of romance 
From forests by the axe unspoiled, 
From where the skin-clad sachems 
dance? 


Whose was the note? A bard of old 
Held Nature subject to his song, 


Whose ringing strophes, clear and 
bold, 
The echoes of the world prolong. 


So, kindled with poetic fire, 
Aspiring from the virgin sod, 

Came he who, to our heart's desire, 
The measure of the Muses trod. 


voice like his the 
taught ?— 
The story of our pilgrim days, 
The march with deadly 
fraught, 
The heroes ignorant of praise. 


What 


WZ cus 


The hunter bold, the savage dark, 
The breath of regions unprofaned, 

The rover with his phantom bark, 
The valiant spirits, rudely trained. 


Be dear to us this sylvan ground 
That holds his ashes in its breast, 
While songs of love and praise re- 
sound 
Above the beauty of his rest! 


*Orpheus. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In New Zealand, the National 
House of Representatives has just 
voted 37 to 26 in favor of making 
women eligible as members of the 
Upper House. The premier and two 
cabinet ministers voted for the 
change. When New Zealand women 
were given full suffrage, fourteen 
years ago, they were expressly de- 


barred from being elected members | 


of Parliament. New Zealand, it 
seems, is now ready to remove this 
last restriction. In Australia women 
are already eligible to all offices, from 
prime minister down. 





The poem by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, which appears in this col- 
umn, was written by special request 
for the centenary of the settlement 
of Cooperstown, N. Y. This was cele- 
brated during the week beginning 
August 4th. Mrs. Howe’s poem was 
read on August 7th, at the grave of 
the novelist James Fenimore Cooper, 
by Bishop Henry C. Potter of New 


danger | 


York. The town was named after 
the family of this well-known writer. 





The excellence of the refresh- 
ments served at the meeting of the 
Lucy Stone Association on Aug. 13, 
showed that suffragists know how to 
cook. They were contributed by mem- 
bers of the suffrage leagues of Ware, 
Warren and West Brookfield. 





Every summer the Boston board of 
election commissioners goes over the 
list of women voters, and weeds out 
those who have died, or moved, or 
changed their names during the pre- 
ceding year. It is then immediately 
announced in the papers, with huge 
headlines, that the registration of 


next school election will take place 
in December, and the registration fou 
it will not close till November. No 
one knows yet whether this year’s 
registration of women will be greater 
or less than last year. Even if it 
were destined to be four times as 
great, the list would show a reduction 
at present, when the deaths and re- 
movals have just been taken out, and 
the registration for next winter's elec- 
tion has hardly begun. And as, of 
course, in every ward, many women 
have died, married or moved, it is an- 
nounced as a highly significant fact 
that in every ward some women's 
names have been “dropped from the 
list,” the inference being that they 
were dropped because the women did 
not care to vote. This disingenuous 
little trick is played every year by 
the opponents of equal rights. 





New York's new child-labor law pro- 
vides that no minor under sixteen 
}shall be employed in any factory in 
the State before 8 A. M. or after 5 
|P. M. The law goes into effect Jan. 
|1, 1908. 








| Chicago's first juvenile court build- 
ling, said to be the only one in the 
| world, has just been opened on the 
| corner of Halsted and Ewing streeis. 
The judge sits at a desk instead of on 


a judicial bench. 





Mrs. Julia R. Queen, 727 East Elm 
street, Springfield. Missouri, would 
like to correspond with persons desir- 
ous of seeking a warmer, drier ana 
more even climate. 





CiVIL SERVICE OPEN TO WOMEN. 





A competitive examination will be 
held on Sept. 5, to fill positions as 
visitors in the charity department ol 
the City of Boston and the State of 
| Massachusetts. 


Applicants may select for examina- 
| 


‘tion from the following kinds of vis- | 


iting: Admission of children to sup- 
port; babies; children; older girls; 
| older boys; needy families; settle- 


;ment and support. 

The salaries attached to these posi- 
| tions range from $50 per month up- 
|wards. Application blanks and a cir- 
| cular describing the qualifications 
|desired in an applicant may be ob- 
| tained by applying in person or by 
letter at the office of the Civil Serv- 
lice Commission, Room 152, State 
House, Boston. The’ application 
| blank must be filled out and placed 
on file in the office of the Commission 
(on or before August 29, 1907. Non- 


|residents will be allowed to apply. 
F. M. A. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





We have our usual quota of sum- 
mer visitors, some of whom appear 
|regularly, like Mrs. Harriette Keyser 
of New York, who is pretty sure to 
|look in upon us as she goes down to 
;the cool shores of Southport, Maine. 
| This year she was showing historic 
|Boston to her young niece. We 
'should not consider the summer com- 
| plete if we did not see Mrs. Evelyn 
|Ordway of New Orleans, who comes 
|with her husband, Prof. Ordway, 
|usually for a long stay. It was a 
|great pleasure to welcome Rev. Mary 
|A. Safford of Iowa, who was here 


women in Boston is falling off. The| 


with her friend, Miss Wilson, and 
whose keen, luminous face showed 
her delight as she told us about the 
stir in Des Moines and Miss Grace 
Ballantyne’s legal activity. Mrs. J. 
R. Briggs of New York told inter- 
estingly about converting a young 
German to woman suffrage. How 
often good seed might be sown if 
wise women would only take time for 
a little quiet talk! Cc. W. 





SCHOOL HYGIENICS IN LONDON. 





The American School Hygiene As- 
sociation, formed last May, was rep- 
resented by a number of delegates 
last week at the Second International 
Congress on School Hygiene in Lon- 
don. The first Congress of the kind 
was held in Nuremberg, Germany. 
Since then school hygiene has _ re- 
ceived increasing attention in Europe 
and the United States. An effort will 
be made to secure the next congress 
for the United States. Four subjects 
were discussed at the London meet- 
ing. The first group of three dealt 
with the best methods of training the 
minds and bodies of healthy pupils in 
and out of school. The second group 
dealt with children defective in mind 
and body, who are subjects of disease 
or illness. The third dealt with medi- 
cal inspection, the instruction both of 
teachers and children in the laws of 
health, and the health of the teaching 
profession. The fourth dealt with 
residential schools and with school 
buildings and equipment. 





THE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Kindly permit me to correct a 
statement in your issue of Aug. 3. 
You quote me as saying that “it is 
the factory girls and not the club 
women who are going to get the suf- 
frage.”’ I am not responsible for the 
words or the sentiment. I have said, 
and I still think, that the suffrage will 
be won for us by the women who are 
economically independent. 

Our nation is an industrial com- 
monwealth, and consequently those 
who do work and get paid for it have 
a peculiar hold upon the imagination 
of our people. Let us not confuse 
“work” and “paid work.” There is a 
vast difference between the two. A 
horse works, and a slave works, and 
in One sense both support themselves; 
but in no sense are they economically 
independent. 

The woman who is supporting her 
self by paid work has a claim upon 
the State which legislators are coming 
fully to recognize. Neither the legis- 
lators nor I narrow the claim down 
to factory girls. Many of our strong- 
est women's clubs are composed of 
business and_ professional women. 
An army of doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and all the other workers who have 
won for themselves financial inde- 
pendence, are the women who, by 
their very lives, make an appeal for 
the suffrage which strikes the aver- 
age self-supporting man as absolutely 
logical. 





Harriet Stanton Blatch. 
N. Y., Aug. 12, 1907. 





THE HOUSEWIFE’S PROBLEM. 





An Illinois Woman Writes in Col- 
lier’s Magazine on the Question 
of Race Suicide and the Con- 
ditions that Lead up to It. 

Her letter covers not only the main 
question of “race suicide,” but the 
whole of a matter upon which we 
should like to see more thought 
focused; and covers it with such 
breadth of view and so much stimu- 
lating suggestion that we print it at 
length. Her home, a small town in 
Illinois, makes her problems typical 
of fully three-fourths of the house- 

holds of the United States: 





Many women are more interested 
in bridge than in babies. Is utter 
selfishness, mere frivolity, the only 
cause? The fact is that the growing 
unwillingness of women to accept po- 
sitions to work in homes. even at the 
exorbitant salaries which they can 
now command, is working a silent 
revolution, one result of which is 
race suicide. 

“People cannot have large families 
unless they have stable homes, and 
it does not take much of a jar to up- 
set the equilibrium of the modern 
household helper. The advent of 
each successive child is as a volcanic 
eruption to the domestic arrange- 
ments, and after the birth of the third 
child it is practically impossible to 
get any help at all, short of estab- 
lishing a regular servants’ hall. In 
Zola’s ‘Fecondite, that lovely idyl of 
a family of twenty-two children, he 
introduced a magic factor that made 





his story possible, the faithful serv- 





° 
ant who, when the twenty-two came, 


stayed! Her like is not to be had in 
this country for love or money. 

“The problem does not so disas- 
trously affect the very rich, who can 
keep up practically a separate estab- 
lishment for a large household of 
servants, and thus furnish them the 
social life which they demand nowa- 
days. Nor does it affect the very 
poor, but it does most grievously af- 
fect the so-called middle-classes; that | 
is, men with incomes of from $2000 | 
to $15,000 a year, including practical- 
ly all the young, well-educated men 
who do not have independent fortunes 
—the very ones, in short, among! 
whom race suicide is so deplored. 

“In the days when our grandmoth- 
ers had their famous large families 
there were maiden aunts and grand- 
mothers and various unattached fe- 
males who could be relied on in time 
of emergency to turn to and help out. 
But the maiden aunts of today are 
bachelor maids, and the grandmoth- 
ers are running charities and various 
institutions for the public welfare, 
and to put their shoulders to any- 
body’s domestic wheel is farthest 
from their thoughts. So it behooves 
the wife and mother not to assume 
a bigger burden than she can bear 
alone, alone without help from family 
or servants. And unless she is a 
great exception she cannot care, un- 
aided, for more than two or three 
children without injury to her health, 
which is a mother's only capital. 

“I would like to see more of the 
able thinkers, some men, for instance, 
seriously turn their attention to this 
domestic-service problem, trying to 
realize its full significance to society. 
The women alone cannot solve it. The 
very ones who suffer most are too 
busy to try, or even to realize that 
it is a great sociological problem and | 
not a malicious fate pursuing them 
as individuals. When these able men 
shall have devised a way to make 
the household machinery run smooth- 
ly even over a visit of the stork, then 
perhaps the bridge fiends may not all 
become the devoted mothers of large 
families, but those people who would 
like to have more children will find 
it possible. 

“Meanwhile, I can't help wondering 
if President Roosevelt or the editor 
of Collier’s ever tried in the absence 
of ‘help’ to soothe a colicky baby 
with one hand and prepare the family 
dinner with the other. I have, and 
it is no joke.” 





IN OTHER LANDS, 


Cape Colony. 





A letter has been received by Miss 
Palliser from the president of the 
Women’s’ Enfranchisement League, 
Cape Town, stating that the League 
was inaugurated there four months 
ago at a public meeting at the Young 
Women's Christian Association by 
Mrs. Julia Solly. 

This is the first Women’s Suffrage 
society started in Cape Colony. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
had a Women's Suffrage department, 
and it was through this that the Wo- 
men’s Enfranchisement League was 
formed. 

It is a non-party organization, the 
committee of twelve being composed 
of persons of varied political opinions. 
There is a society also in Natal which 
was started in Durban about three 
years ago. 





Egypt. 


The land of the Nile, too, is begin- 
ning to educate its women, and has 
just welcomed its first girl graduate, 
the B. A. degree having been recently 
gained by a Moslem girl student. 
Within the last few years female 
education has made great strides in 
Egypt, which now boasts of seven 
Government schools for girls, the 
teachers of which have been trained 
in the Women’s Normal School at 
Bonlak. 





France. 





Frenchwomen have founded a club, 
called “La Solidarite des Femmes,” 
with a view to the proper organiza- 
tion of the suffrage effort in France. 
Last year, in the French Chamber, 
on the opening day, leaflets were 
thrown among the deputies by women 
in the gallery. In December a depu- 
tation waited on the cabinet to ex- 
plain the views of women on the sub- 
ject of enfranchisement. This depu-| 
tation met with a courteous -recep- | 
tion, and the answer given was not 
altogether unfavorable. Last week 
the Paris women organized a demon- 
stration. They went in procession to 
the Palais Bourbon, the French 
House of Commons, carrying flags in- 
scribed with the words “Suffrage des 
Femmes.” Each wore a_ badge _in- 
initialed “S. F.” The deputation had 
an interview with M. Jaures, but were 
unable to put their case before M. 
Clemenceau, the Premier, owing to 
his absence.—Women’'s Franchise. 





leates of peace. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson is to edit 
the women’s department of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 

Miss Achsah Clark, the first woman 
who went as a pioneer in the famous 
year ‘49 to California and is reputed 
to have amassed several millions, re- 
cently died at Bellingham, Wash., 
alone in a tumble-down shack she 
called her home. 

Mrs. Grace Leattie, said to be the 
richest woman in Missouri, has an- 
nounced her intention to give $200, 
000 to the St. Louis “society for the 
prevention and relief of consumption.” 

The Empress Eugenie has just won 
a suit against the French government 
begun in 1879 to recover property 
which was legally determined in 1857 
as part of the estate of Napoleon III, 
The property includes bronzes, pic- 
tures and other works of art. 

Mrs. R. N. Roark, corresponding 
secretary Equal Rights Association of 
Kentucky, and wife of the president 
of the Eastern Normal School of 
Kentucky, was elected chairman of 
the Educational Committee of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs at its 
recent meeting. 

Miss Jean Gordon, the woman fac- 
tory inspector of New Orleans, finds 
great difficulty in getting the laws 
for the protection of working girls 


;enforced, because the girls dare not 


go into court and give evidence as to 
bad sanitary conditions, overtime 
work or lack of seats, for fear it will 
cost them their places. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows is spending 
the summer in Europe, with her hus- 
band, Hon. S. J. Barrows, National 


Prison Commissioner. They passed 


}two weeks in Russia, and during that 


time travelled 2000 miles through that 
vast empire. They have also visited 
Sweden, Germany and several other 
countries. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is spending 
the summer quietly at Newport. Her 
new!ly-widowed daughter, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, the former president 
of the New Jersey W. S. A., 
ing with her. 
very little, on account of the recent 
bereavement in the family, but she is 
in unusually good health, and takes 
much pleasure in the society of her 
great-grandchildren, three of whom 
are visiting her. She says she wants 
to live to see them grow up. 

Clara B. Arthur, president of the 
Suffrage Club of Detroit, was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to represent 
the city at the Playground Festival 
in Chicago. The other members of 
the committee were the Commission- 
er of Parks, Supervisor of Public 
Playgrounds, President of Common 
Council, and clergyman. It seems a 
good thing to have one of this com- 
mittee a woman, especially since that 
woman has done so much to help 
establish the play grounds of Detroit. 


is stay- 
Mrs. Howe goes out 


Senora Maria Perez de Mendoza, 
wife of Senor Diego Mendoza, ex-min- 
ister to this country from Colombia, 
lately commissioned by Mr. Carnegie, 
at a salary of $25,000 a year, to visit 
the republics of Latin-America in the 
interests of international peace, is a 
very progressive woman. She is a 
direct. descendant of the old Aymara 
race. In her visits to Colombia Sen- 
ora Perez always strives to wake her 
countrywomen to a desire for progress 
and independence. Two years ago she 
founded a woman’s club in Caracas. 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner, re- 
cipient of a Nobel prize and author 
of a strong book, “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” which is a tract against war 
as well as a tale of human passions, 
has more wisdom than some advo- 
She advised the Ko- 
reans now at The Hague not to return 
home by way of this country, posing 
as victims of Japan’s ambition and in- 
humanity. She realizes that this is 
no time to have tinder placed on the 
fire, and, dreading friction between 
the United States and Japan, she will 
not be party to sending us people who 
have kerosene in one hand and a live 
coal in the other. 
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LUCY STONE’S 89TH ANNIVER- 
SARY. 








Aug. 13, the 89th anniversary of 
Lucy Stone's birth, was a delightful 
summer day, and the suffragists who 
the journey to her birthplace 
the beautiful country around 
Brookfield under its loveliest 


made 
saw 
West 
aspect. 

The farm-house on Coy’'s 
now occupied by Rey. L. L. Beeman 
and Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman 
(Lucy Stone's niece), with their three 
sons, one daughter and one grand- 
daughter. 

Some of the friends same in the 
morning, but the principal gathering 
was in the afternoon. The people ar- 
rived in carriages, by trolley, and on 
foot, and took their seats in chairs 
the piazza and lawn, looking off 
to where the tree shadows slept 
peacefully on the hills that Lucy 
Stone loved. Mrs. Beeman presided. 
The suffrage clubs of West Brookfield, 
Ware and Warren have lately united 
to form the “Lucy Stone Association 
for Better Laws for Women and Chil- 
dren,” under Mrs. Beeman's presi- 
dency. She gave a cordial address of 
welcome, and read a telegram from 
Col. T. W. Higginson, who is summer- 
H. He telegraphed, 
“O blessings on Lucy Stone, the best 
American 


Hill, is 


on 


ing at Derby, N. 


reformer!” 

Mrs. Harriet A. Eager was the next 
speaker. Mrs. Beeman had 
to her as the getter up of the meet- 
ing. She said in part: 

“IT don’t know whether I am _ re- 
sponsible for this meeting, or the 
whippoorwills. Words cannot express 
my feelings when I first visited this 
hillside, and went up the road down 
which Lucy Stone went to go out upon 
her mission to the world. What sent 
her? I think two things had a share 
in it. One was a certain elevation in 
the environment where she was born 
and brought up. Here one feels 
nearer to the sky than in many higher 
places. The second was the training 
She received in childhood. No great 
work is done without the development 
of character that comes through suf: 
fering. I often think of Lucy Stone, 
at twelve years old, making up her 
mind that someone had to be killed 
by the hard work, and that her 
mother could not be spared by the 
family and she could, and so taking 
the load upon her own young shoul- 
ders. When I went away that night, 
as I stood at the foot of the hill in 
the dark, waiting for the car, I heard 
the voices of many whippoorwills, 
and I asked myself, ‘Shall the whip 
poorwills alone sing the praises ‘ 
Lucy Stone in the place of 
birth?” And so the idea of 
birthday celebrations came to 

Mrs. Beeman, in introducing 
Blackwell, said that she well 
bered, as a little girl, what a 
event the wedding was at the 
Years after, her Aunt Lucy 
her of her original intention not to 
marry, and said, “I thought I could 
do more alone; but you have no idea 
how much Harry has helped. He 
does so many things that I could not 
do!” 

Mr. Blackwell 


referred 


her 
these 
me.” 
Mr. 


great 
farm. 


described his first 
coming to the farm in 1853, his ardu- 
courtship and happy marriage. 
“I can truly say that during 
of our married life, I 
her do an act a 
word that we had reason to regret.” 
He referred to Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more’s presence at the 
four years ago, and her touching trib- 
ute to her friend. Of Mrs. 
single-hearted devotion to the cause, 
he said, “Never in my _ experience 
Was a human being so absolutely de- 
voted to an idea and absorbed by it 
as Lucy Stone by the idea of equal 
rights for women.” 

Miss Blackwell added some reminis- 
and said that it would have 


ous 
He said, 
the 38 years 
never knew 


or say 


cences, 


made her mother happy to know of | 


victories of the cause. 
a tribute to her father’s 


the recent 
also paid 
good work. 
Mr. Daniel G. Hitchcock, for many 
years editor of the Warren Herald, 
said he became a convert at 17, afte: 
reading John Stuart Mill and George 


William Curtis’s “Fair Play fo 
Women.” 
Rev. L. L. Beeman said: “When I 


was a student at Montpelier, Vt., in 
1870, some terrible women came there 
—Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore 
and Julia Ward Howe. I went to hear 
them very much as you would go to 
a circus. But I was charmed, and I 
have been a suffragist ever since. It 


was not my wife who converted me 
it was her aunt. 


The beautiful spirit, 


of | 


remem: | 


spoke to} 


celebration 


Stone's | 


She | 


the ladylike manner, the charming 
voice, and the logic that could not be 
refuted, won me over.” 

Mrs. Eager, who had to leave to 
catch a train, added a few more 
reminiscences. She said: “An old 
lady down on Cape Cod told me she 
used to live in Dorchester with her 
five little children. One day the 
children ran in and said, ‘Oh, mamma, 


the sweetest lady we ever saw has 
just gone by!’ Several times this 
was repeated. One day when they 


called out, ‘There goes the sweet 
lady!’ the mother looked out, through 
curiosity, and it was Mrs. Stone. 

“Mention has been made of her 
studying Greek to satisfy herself 
whether the Scripture texts about 
the subjection of women were cor 
rectly translated. An old lady in 
Springfield once said to me, ‘Oh, 1 
have such pleasant memories of Lucy 
Stone! It was in my uncle’s house 
at Oberlin that she did housework to 
help earn her way through college, 
and as a child I used to watch her 
while she washed the dishes and 
studied a Greek book at the same 
time. She had the book up on a little 
frame; and she seemed so happy! 
She used to sing as she worked, and 
take a little dance step now and then. 
I loved to watch her.” 

Miss Mary White, formerly of West 
Brookfield, now of Denver, was intro- 


duced as a voter. She said, in part: 
“In Colorado we _ produce finer 
metals, potatoes and wheat’ than 


Massachusetts, but no better type of 
womanhood than Lucy Stone.” 

“How do we happen to have suf- 
frage in Colorado? I asked one of the 
men who framed the constitution in 
1876. He said, ‘Some of us believed 
in equal rights for women, and got 
the constitution so framed that it was 
easier for women to secure suffrage 
under it than under the constitutions 
of most States.’ ‘Where did you get 
your ideas, Mr. Teller?’ I asked. He 
answered, ‘I lived in Massachusetts, 
and I heard Lucy Stone and other 
women talk. That is why we can 
vote in Colorado—because Lucy Stone 
and other women talked. 

“There are four classes of women 
in Colorado: (1), those who value 
their womanly privileges very highly, 
and think there would be so little 
change accomplished by their voting 
that they do not want to take the re- 
sponsibility; (2) women like Mrs. 
Hanna, who believe in the justice of 
equal suffrage so strongly that they 
would vote even if they knew the re- 








sult would be bad; (3) those who 
think much good is sure ultimately 
ito result from it; and (4) those who 


say it is all a matter of expediency. 
But, whatever their theoretical opin- 
ions may be, the great majority of 
|Colorado women do vote, and vote 
conscientiously.” 

Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, presidem 
,of the New Jersey W. S. A., a niece 
lof Luey Stone, read one of Olive 
Schreiner’s “Three Dreams in a 
| Desert,” which she said had been a 
favorite with Mrs. Stone—the one 
about the woman who came down to 
the bank of a dark river, and saw be- 
}yond it the land of freedom. 

It send telegrams of 
greeting to Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. A number of 
new members joined the Association 


was voted to 


were 
including two 
ana 


Among those present 
ifriends of Mrs. Stone, 
|descendants of the 

ltiny fair-haired great-grand-daughters 


lof Deacon Henshaw, the anti-slavery 


neighbors 


deacon with whom Lucey and other 
| progressive members were turned out 
of the Church for their activity in 


the antislavery cause. 
The wind rustled in the maples on 
the lawn, masses of goldenrod in the 


fields were glowing with the suf- 
frage color that she loved, and the 
vines on the piazza were wreathed 
around her portrait and her dying 
words to her daughter, “Make the 
world better.” It was a beautiful and 
happy afternoon, and all went away 
feeling refreshed and inspired. 
a. Be Be 


PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 


In another column we give a brief, 
and therefore an inadequate review of 
| Mrs. book, 
| entitled, “The American Idea.” She 


{shows by incontrovertable facts, that 


Commander's remarkable 


ithe average American family now sel 
|dom exceeds children, whereas 
in Franklin's day it averaged 
| And inasmuch as, under present con- 


two 
eight. 


| ditions, one-half of the children born 
die before reaching maturity, itis evi- 
dent that an average family of less 
than four children will result in even- 
tual race extinction. 

This diminution in the birth rate is 
not accidental but intentional, and is 
the ‘result of existing conditions. Un- 
less, therefore, these conditions can 
be changed very materially, the An- 
glo-Saxon race will soon cease to ex- 
ist. 

How 
averted? 

Only by so improving the surround 
ings of women and of men as to make 


can the catastrophe’ be 





many | 





| 








| 





motherhood and fatherhood more at- 
tractive. 

One necessary step would seem to 
be to provide social refuges wherein 
women may be prepared for maternity 
and enabled to give birth to vigorous 
and healthy offspring without the ex- 
cessive risk and suffering that are 
now incurred. This risk and suffer- 
ing can be almost wholly eliminated 
by suitable physical exercise, diet and 
avoidance of anxiety and overwork 
Then, too, the present frightful mor- 
tality of children can be almost wholly 
prevented if they are properly pro- 
tected and nourished. Indian women, 
we are told, have been known to stop 
off for an hour from the tribal march, 
bear a child without assistance, and 
overtake their comrades with their 
infants on their backs. 

But let no one blame women or 
men over much for their unwilling- 
ness to become parents under existing 
conditions. I doubt whether our good 
President Roosevelt would have had 
any children if, in order to do so, he 
would have had to face the suffer- 
ings, privations and _ responsibilities 
of motherhood under present condi- 
tions. In our criticisms of women and 
men we should always try to put our- 
selves in their places. The _ three- 
family apartment flats, now becoming 
so well nigh universal in Boston 
suburbs, with the conditions which 
call them into being, are adapted only 
small families, and are nothing, 
more or less, than a premium on race 
suicide. H. B. B. 


for 





NEW ZEALAND’S ADVANCE. 

It is announced that in New Zea- 
land the National House of Represen- 
tatives has just voted to make women 
eligible as members of the Upper 
House, which corresponds to the U. 
S. Senate. In this connection, a re- 
view of the successive steps by which 


New Zealand has come to this ad- 
vanced position may be of interest. 


Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, an ex-member of 
the New Zealand Parliament, travel- 
ling in America for his health, out- 
lined it in an address before the New 
Zealand Woman Suffrage Association. 
He said: 

“Up to 1877, we had no idea of giv- 
ing women suffrage in New Zealand, 
and it was a high tribute to the prac- 
tical instinct of the race to which we 
belong that the movement has gone 
on so rapidly there. 

“It was done, not by argument, 
but by experiment... I had a little to 
do with the first experiment, which 
was the extension of suffrage to a 
small class of women. 

“By the Education Act of 1877, the 
householders of each district were 
empowered to elect a committee of 
seven of their number to have charge 
of the schools of the district. I had 
much to do with this Act. While the 
bill was in committee, another mem 
ber suggested to me that it would be 
a good thing to leave out the word 
‘male’ before ‘householder’. 

“IT saw no objection, and moved it. 
This was the first thin end of the big 
wedge by which full suffrage has been 
given to all the women in New Zea- 
land. 

“The women got the school vote, 
and used it. They did not say, ‘Oh, 
dear, no, it wouldn't be proper!’ 
They went to the polls and voted for 
the best men. They took so much in 


terest that at the next election some 
women were elected to the school 
boards and they showed so much ap- 
titude for this sort of work that 
when, in 1882, the license question 
came up, it Was proposed that women 


ratepayers, as well as men ratepayers, 
should help choose the board of com- 
missioners in each district who con- 


trol the issuing of licenses. 

“This met with great objection. 
We were told that now indeed we 
should utterly destroy the character 
of the ladies, for all the worst ele- 
ment would be brought in contact 
with them, and would make things 
very unpleasant for them. We said, 


‘We don't believe the men of New 
Zealand are as bad as you think, and, 
if thev are, they are not to be trusted 


to vote alone for these boards of li- 
cense commissioners.’ The women 
were given the license vote. To the 


surprise and disappointment of their 
opponents, they voted well, and met 
with no trouble, and certainly they 
greatly improved the licensing boards. 

“Then we felt that we could go a 
little further, and gave women the 
right to vote at municipal elections 
and to serve on municipal boards. I 
know one woman who acted for two 
years as mayor (not mayoress) of a 
very prosperous little town, and did as 
well as any mayor could have done. 

“[T have always said what I thought, 
and in some cases have said it till 1 
was in danger of being pelted off the 
platform. After the passage of the 
Education Act, I had difficulty for 
some time in appearing on platforms 
without being pelted with something. 
This is one minor reason why I be- 
lieve in woman suffrage. No one is 
pelted now. 

“Women attend all the _ political 
meetings, and it has done an immense 
deal of good. When men congregate 
by themselves, they get excited and 
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sometimes misbehave. Women per- 
haps do the same. It is not good for 
women, either, to be alone. 

“It seemed queer at first to find 
half the benches at a political meeting 
occupied by ladies; but when the men 
have got accustomed to it, they do not 
like the other thing. 

“When they found that they could 
take their wives and daughters to 
these meetings, and afterwards take 
them home and talk about it, it was 
the beginning of a new life for the 
family, a life of ideas and interests 
in common, and a unison of thought. 

“The influence of equal suffrage has 
been rather against the milliners and 
dressmakers; there is not so much 
time for criticising one’s neighbors’ 
hats, and bonnets and cloaks. Gossip 
cannot be cured in any way so well 
as by practice in taking an interest in 
public affairs. 

“The family is the foundation of the 
State. We find that equal suffrage is 
the greatest family bond and tie, the 
greatest strengthener of family life 
Under equal suffrage, the family is 
taking the place of the individual. 
People are coming to vote as families. 
The persons whom they approve when 
they talk them over in the family are 
those whom they vote for when they 
go to the pol!s. 

The memLers of a family generally 
vote alike, though it is impossible to 
swear to this, as the ballot is absolute- 
ly secret. But we see it in the 
changed character of the men who are 
elected. The men who are successful 
now are not just the same sort thar 
were successful before. Character is 
more regarded than cleverness. It is 
asked about every candidate, ‘Has he 
a good record? Is he above suspicion, 
an honorable man, a useful citizen, 
pure of any suspicion of complicity 
with corrupt politics?’ That is the 
man who, under the combined suf- 
frage of men and women, gets the 
largest number of votes and is elected. 

“This is the greatest benefit that 
comes from suffrage. I do not deify 


suffrage. There might be a state of 
things in which universal suffrage 


would become the worst of tyrannies; 
but with both men and women voting, 
there is little danger of this. I see 
in New York the gricvous results of 
half-universal suffrage; but I believe 
these would be swept away by the 
other half. 

“T can see no use for 
heeler in connection ,with ladies, no 
influence for the saloon and_ public 
house. I have been shocked and dis- 
appointed by what I have seen in 
many cities of the United States. The 
hope that it may be altered depends, 
in my mind, very much on the success 
of this movement. 

“Suffrage for women would do more 
good here than in New Zealand, be 
cause there is a greater amount of 
public evil to be removed. New Zea- 
land is a little distant island, but the 
experiments that we are trying, you 


the ward 


will try, and I believe you will find 
equal suffrage the greatest blessing 
you have ever experienced. In this 


particular, we in New Zealand may be 
something of an object lesson even 
to this great country with its seventy 
million inhabitants, which has done 
so much for the world, and has so 
much yet to do.” 





WOMEN’S PART IN OLD HOME 
WEEK. 

Among numerous social affairs as 
a part of the recent Old Home Week 
celebrations, was the reception given 
in the crystal parlors of the Parker 
House by members of John Adams 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which Miss Floretta 
Vining is regent. The reception was 
planned especially in honor of the 
president of the National Society, D. 
A. R., Mrs. Donald McLean of New 
York. It was largely attended, and 
among the wuests were many who 
in the afternoon had attend- 
ed the great patriotic mass meeting 
in Mechanics Building, under the 
auspices of the loeal patriotic and 
hereditary societies. 

From about five until seven o'clock 
there was a steady stream of guests 
at the reception at the Parker House, 
where the parlors were beautiful in 
decorations of national colors and 
flowers. In the receiving line with 
Miss Vining were Mrs. Mclean, May- 
or Fitzgerald and Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
The company that thronged the rooms 


was presented by the _ following- 
named ushers, who wore. beautiful 
white gowns: Mrs. A. C. Page, Mrs. 
Edward Clark, Mrs. J. E. Small, Mrs. 
H. M. Porter, Mrs. C. T. Small, Mrs. 
E. T. Lane, Mrs. G. D. Holmes, Miss 


Marianna Smith, Mrs. T. S. Hazeltine, 
Mrs. F. H. Bond, Mrs. M. W. Willey 
and Mrs. Roberts. 

The tables for refreshments were 
prettily decorated with sweet peas 
and red, white and blue blossoms, 
and were under the charge of Mrs. 
Henry M. Morris, vice-president; Mrs. 
George Bates, Mrs. John Roberts, 
Mrs. Walter L. Bouve and Mrs. Louis 
Merriam. Young girls served the re- 
freshments. After the presentation 
of the guests, Mrs. Whiton-Stone read 
an original poem appropriate to the 
occasion, and a delightfully informal 
hour was enjoyed. 

Hospitality was extended to strang- 
ers by many organizations of women. 
The Winthrop School Building was 
most invitingly arranged for the ac- 
commodation of all who desired to 
enter therein. The hostesses there 
were members of the Woman's Relief 
Corps. Tea, coffee and sandwiches 








were in readiness for those who wore 
the G. A. R. badge and for the friends 
who accompanied them. The Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps kept open house 
all week. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion also arranged a similar form of 
entertainment for their members from 
near and far in the headquarters in 
the Pierce Building. The rooms were 
decorated with flags and bunting. 
Mrs. Donald McLean, the national 
president, Mrs. Charles H. Masury, 
State regent, and other officials were 
among those who enjoyed the pleas- 
ant atmosphere of the rooms. 

The New England Women’s Club, 
of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is 
president, welcomed visiting club- 
women and others interested, to its 
headquarters in the Grundmann 
Studio Building. It was felt that 
many women visitors attending Old 
Home Week in that part of the city 
would be glad of a little quiet and 
rest, and to meet the members who 
served as hostesses for Boston's old- 
est women’s club. The clubrooms 
were open each day from 10 A. M. to 


6 P. M. 
One of the attractive booths at 
Mechanics Building was No. 8, in 


charge of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. The booth was con- 
ducted by the State and county 
unions, with delegations from the 
local unions of Suffolk county, and 
the adjoining unions of Greater Bos- 
ton. “ven far-away Berkshire coun- 
ty sent a generous contribution. Ice 
water was furnished freely, bouton- 
nieres given away by the flower mis- 
sion department, pages of literature 
distributed, and opportunities given 
to all who desired to acquaint them- 
selves with the work. From 4 to 6 
P. M. each day light refreshments 
were served to visiting white ribbon- 
ers and friends. 

All through the week women were 
very much in evidence. 





THE CONSERVATISM OF WOMEN. 


Theresa Billington Greig, in the 
“Albany Review” of London and New 
York, predicts the speedy enfranchise- 
ment of women, as a result of the re- 
cent “insurgent tactics” of the Eng: 
lish “suffragettes,” which have con- 
vinced the politicians that women are 
in dead earnest. “After rebellion 
comes victory.” In anticipating the 
result of Women’s political action she 
predicts that “the consumer will come 
into politics, and will share in that 
legislative control of industry which 
growing every Hitherto, 
while the extent and nature of produe- 
tion have developed un- 
der the impetus of man's fiercer spir- 


is year. 


immensely 


it and more restless direction, the 
world has been ruled according to 
the creed of the producer. 

But, hereafter, the individual pur- 


chasers for the household, the collec- 
tive purchasers of the State, will be- 
gin to look upon shopping with the 
eyes of law-makers. The consumers’ 
demand for a pure and clean product, 


for a sufficient variety of products, 
will acquire a new strength. It will 
be the women’s primal demand for 
life-protection and_ life-nourishment, 
brought down to modern days, and 
backed by modern weapons. The 
highest price and the least valuable 


products are the objectives of today’s 
productive methods, and both are 
alike anathema to the consumer. 
Thus the new women voters will be 
thrown into direct fundamental op- 
position to these methods of ruthless 


commercialism which underlie the 
many industrial evils of the day. 
“It is to the consumer's interest to 


have commodities cheap and good; it 
is to the consumer's interest to have 


choice and_ variety. Therefore, it 
will be the effort of the consumer, 
newly enfranchised, to reduce the 
cost of production in every possible 


way. Such items as the cost of tran- 
sit, the additional charges due to tax- 
ation, will be serutinized from a new 
standpoint. The unequal taxation of 
necessities, purchased chiefly by wo- 
men, will .be effectively dealt with. 
The burden imposed on the consum- 
er by the present railway freight, 
will assume the importance it de- 
serves, and State control or State 
ownership will follow. A new im- 


pulse will be given to inventive gen- 
ius in the realm of industry, especia!- 
ly with regard to the development of 
natural advantages. Side by side with 
it will grow a_ powerful crusade 
against shoddy and adulteration, such 
as never can be experienced until the 
consumer is aroused. * * * * * 
“The growth of humane spirit and 
of knowledge has gone on apace for 
half a century. The woman's rise to 
the status of citizenship is coming. 
Armed with these greater powers, she 
will come back to a work from which 
she has long been painfully divorced 
—the work of turning the energies of 
the nation towards the preservation of 
itself, towards the nourishment, wel- 
fare and happiness of its units. All 
those social evils which deprave and 
destroy the children of the nation 
which, though lying close at her feet 
today, she cannot touch, will be her 
charge and burden when she rises to 
her true status as mother of the na- 
tion, equal in right and power with 
the father. There is no vital reform 
which she does not need more per- 
haps than man needs it; there is no 
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evil which does not spatter her with 
its mud. As the conservative life- 
force she is needed to influence, in- 
itiate and hasten the social and econ- 
omic reforms of the world.” 


This is a novel and powerful argu- 
ment. The main interest which ought 
to be paramount in legislation is the 
interest of the consumers—four-fifths 
of whom are women and children. 
Their interests are made secondary 
at present to those of the organized 
monopolies. When women become 
voters the interests of the consumers 
will find expression through the con- 
servatism of the women voters. 








oa. 
LITERARY NOTICE. 
The American Idea: By Lydia 


Kingswell Commander, New York, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 1907. Price $1.50. 

This book is the first one to treat 
the question of “race-suicide” in a 
scientific and philosophical spirit. It 
is dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, 
“who first aroused the nation to the 
danger of ‘race suicide,’ and who has 
been the only American president 
to recognize officially the supreme 
importance of those questions that 
directly concern the family and the 
home.” It is not an elaboration of a 
theory, but an assembling of facts 
and opinions from widely varying 
sources. As such, it is a work of the 
utmost permanent value. A _ review 
of the evidence gathered points to 
the following conclusions: 

1. That the average size of the 
American family has diminished. 

2. That the decline is greatest 
among the rich and educated, but also 
exists to a marked extent, among the 
middle class and the intelligent poor. 

3. That, as a rule, only the most 
ignorant and irresponsible make no 


effort to limit the number of their 
children. 
4. That not oniy has the large 


family disappeared, but it is no longer 
desired. 

5. That the prevailing American 
ideal, among rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated, women and men, is 
two children. 

6. That childlessness is no longer 
considered a disgrace, or even as a 


misfortune; but is frequently desired 
and voluntarily sought. 


7. That opposition to large fami- 
lies is so strong an American ten- 
dency, that our immigrants are speed- 
ily influenced by it; even Jews, fam- 
ous for ages for their love of family, 
exhibiting its effects. 

8. That the large family is not 
only individually, but socially disap- 
proved, the parents of numerous chil- 
dren meeting public censure. 

These conclusions are drawn from 
an immense array of testimony. But 
there is not only a steadily diminish- 
ing birth-rate; there is a rapid change 
going on in the race of our people. 
For our population, instead of dim- 
inishing, as in France, is rapidly 
growing, so that, in the years from 
1880 to 1890, it rose from 50 millions 


to nearly 76 millions—an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. in a single 
decade. The English race, which 
created American nationality, which 
issued the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and organized a union of re- 


publics based upon manhood suffrage 
and individual rights (of male citi- 
zens) has already, in many locali- 
ties, become a minority of the popula- 
tion, and will soon become numeri- 
cally ineonsiderable. Over half our 
population already consists of immi- 
grants received since 1835 and their 
descendants, most of whom know 
nothing of our national history and 
have come from alien races with ideas 
and habits altogether different from 
our own. The survival of language 
and institutions blinds our eyes to the 
radical change that is taking place. 

Under old conditions women un- 
questioningly had _ large families. 
They were considered the erder of 
nature and the will of God. Under 
present conditions, with the approval 
of their husbands, wives have few, 
or no children. This indicates that, 
both to themselves and to their hus- 
bands, there must be some great ad- 
vantages in childlessness, self-preser- 
vation being ever the first law of na- 


ture. Women are having fewer ch?!. 
dreu: 

1. To avoid suffering and risk of 
life in child birth. 

2. To be free from years of vir- 
tual enslavement to domestic drudg- 


ery, without limitation of hours and 
often without guarantee of support 
in case of death or desertion of hus- 
band, or reverses of family fortune. 

3. To share the con:panionship of 
their husband, his pleasures, thoughts, 
and pursuits. A mother of four chil- 
dren said to the author: “When we 
married we were the happiest couple 
possible, but after the children came 
it was different. 1 could never go 
out, and lost track of the world en- 
tirely. For seven years we were 
wretched, thought our marriage a mis- 
take, and were only kept from di- 
vorece for the sake of the children. 
Later the children got a little off my 
hands. I could read and go out again. 
Then, to our joy, we fell in love all 
over again and became as well suited 
as. ever. Our misery had all been 
caused by the shut-in life that made 
me stupid and unhappy.” 

Let every friend of woman's equality 
read this book and study the question. 
It advocates no theory. It is not writ- 





ten to offer a social panacea. It 
merely calls attention to a most se- 
rious social problem. How to make 
this modern working world a more 
fit abiding-place for husbands, wives 
and children? How to save the An- 
gloSaxon race from speedy extinc- 
tion? How to make the health, educa- 
tion, culture and happiness of wo- 
men consistent with the perpetuation 
of the family? There is reason to 
fear that unless radical changes can 
be effected, there will be no material 
enlargement of the birthrate, and 
there is little ground for hope of such 
changes without an _ intelligent co- 
operation of women in the govern- 
ment of city, State and nation. 
H. B. B. 





A WOMAN-CHOSEN WOMAN 
SPECTOR. 


IN- 


The law providing for a woman fac- 
tory inspector lately enacted by the 
Connecticut Legislature marks an in- 
teresting departure from the usual 
method of selection. Under this law 
the factory inspector appoints one 
woman deputy on the recommendation 
of an Advisory Commission of three 
women chosen by the Governor. This 
commission is to be a continuing body, 
its first members serving for two, four, 
and six years respectively. As the 
term of each commissioner expires, 
her place is to be filled for six years. 
Thus, as in the governing boards of 
social clubs, a majority of the com- 
mission will be familiar with facts 
and requirements, while the change 
of one member every two years will 
bring freshness of view into its com- 
position. 

An easy inference from the pains 
taken in this act to secure an unusuai 
woman for factory inspector is that 
those who devised the law expect her 
to fill an unusual place, qualifieations 
for which can best be determined by 
her own sex. In the language of the 
act, the woman deputy factory inspec- 
tor “shall have no duty concerning 
any machinery, appliances, or fixtures, 
except sanitary fixtures.” It is made 
her duty “to inquire into the enforce- 
ment of the laws regulating the em- 
ployment of women and girls in any 
manufactory, mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishment, investigate condi- 
tions relating to the health and wel- 
fare of women and girls employed in 
such establishments, and report there- 
on to the factory inspector.” In other 
words, those who devised the law wish 
to secure a high-class and capable 
woman to investigate social and moral 
conditions affecting girls employed in 
factories, and even more in depart 
ment stores, the theory being that a 
woman official can learn of and reme- 
dy bad or improper conditions where 
a man official cannot. That such a 
woman inspector shall successfully 
discharge these difficult and delicate 
duties it is necessary that her ap- 
pointment be freed from any prejudi- 
cial influence, as of polities or union- 
ism. As the deputy woman inspector 
is to be subject to the factory inspec- 
tor, he is given power to discharge 
her. As, however, he can replace her 
only on the recommendation of the 
commission of women, he will have no 
motive to discharge her except for 
good cause. The history of the law is 
interesting. It owes its inception to 


eertain investigations made bv Mrs. 
Frank C. Porter of New Haven. 


They aroused the interest of women’s 
clubs, of unions, and of manufacturers 
alike in the idea of an independently 


chosen official, and had the _ strong, 
sympathetic support of these three 
representative groups before the 
Legislature, where their cause was 
championed by Senator I. H. Chase, 
of Waterbury, head of one of the 
largest manufacturing industries’ in 
the State as Chairman of the Labor 


Cemmittee. 

There was much opposition on the 
ground that the factory’ inspector, 
Mr. McLean, is an excellent official. 
It seemed, therefore, a reflection on 
him to choose for him a woman 
deputy through a commission of 
women. But so. skillfully was the 
innovation urged on its merits, the 
point being made that Mr. McLean's 
successor might be a very different 
type of man, that this natural oppo- 
sition gradually disappeared. 

The commission appointed by Gov. 
Woodruff consists of Miss Anna L. 
Ward, head of the Friendly League of 
Washington, Miss Eleanor B. Me- 
Cann, of South Manchester, and Mrs. 
Frank C. Porter, of New Haven, to 
serve for terms of two, four and six 
years respectively. There are in Con- 
necticut a total of about fifty thousand 
working women who come within the 
scope of the act. Hence it is evident 
that one woman inspector can do lit- 
tle except to better conditions in 
spots. But should she succeed as 


far as limitations allow, the number 
of inspectors will doubtless be _ in- 
creased. 





THE CASE OF KATIE REED. 


It was Miss Leighton who went to 
court with Katie Reed that last day, 


to hear the decision. Miss Anne 
Leighton, of the Plum Hill Settle- 
ment, had been’ instrumental in 


bringing the damage suit for the 
Reed girl against the Cramer Com- 
pany in the first place. Then she 
had been called to the Pacific Coast 








to spend the winter with an invalid 
sister, and had only just returned. 
But she had kept track of the case 
in all its bearings, and was more ex- 
cited than Katie herself when she 
accompanied her to court that morn- 
ing. Katie Reed knew only that she 
had had a hand cut off, and that the 
judge would say that day whether she 
was to have money to live on, or 
was to be given nothing and become 
an object of charity. Miss Leighton 
saw this, and in addition she saw a 
long procession of men, women and 
children, dependent on their two 
hands to make a living: minus an 
arm, a hand or a finger left under the 
knife blade of some machine, and all 
affected by this decision. 

Anne was astonished to see Robert 
at the table around which the lawyers 
clustered as thick as bees, inside the 
railed space in the center of the court 
room. He had met her at the train 
late the night before, and they had 
had an hour together. But there had 
been too much to talk of for either 
to inquire the other’s plans for the 
next day, and they had _ separated 
merely with an appointment for this 
evening. 

Robert Halstyne was also surprised 


to see his fiancee, as she came in 
with the little Reed girl; and told 


her as much in the one glance which 
he permitted himself across the court 
room. Neither knew what the other 
was there for; but Anne dwelt ad- 
miringly for a moment on his clean, 
handsome, highbred face, which al- 
ready, though he was so young, con- 
tained that look of power which pres- 
aged a coming ruler of men. No 
wastrel was Robert Halstyne, al- 
though reared in a free living, free 
spending atmosphere. Throughout a 
college course in which he had been 
a leader of his fellows, the common 
vices of men had had no power to 
touch him. Although she would have 
married him within a few months af- 
ter she became engaged to him, still 
Anne was proud of the fact that he 
had held steadfastly to the determina- 
tion not to marry until his income 
was what he considered reasonably 
commensurate with hers. 

All these things ran 
mind in the moment or two before 
she fixed her attention on the court 
proceedings. She was proud of Rob- 
ert. Anne looked about with a little 
curiosity. She had never been in 
this home of the higher tribunal be- 
fore, although her self-imposed du- 
ties had taken her into various lower 
courts. She noted the frescoed forms 
that covered the walls, stately Greek 
goddesses symbolizing justice and 
the reign of law. She noted the 
names of great jurists inscribed on 
the windows of the dome; the ornate- 


through her 
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for resulting damages. The decision 
of the lower court was reversed. 

Anne listened almost stunned, aa 
she heard the long efforts of herself 
and so many others thus set at 
naught in five minutes; and by what 
seemed to her so strange, so bizarre 
an interpretation of the law; so con- 
fusing a defense of the rights of la- 
bor. She gazed around, half dazedly, 
and an enlightening flash assaulted 
her inner vision. For one hideous 
instant the veil was torn from civili- 
zation, and she saw all this stately 
pomp and paraphernalia, not as the 
defense of justice, but of injustice; 
the barrier behind which insolent 
privilege entrenched itself to prey 
upon those whom it sought to exploit. 
She saw the quiet splendor of this 
room, the opulent dignity of those 
men in robes, resting on and sup- 
ported by the meager forms of Katie 
Reed and her like. 

The iron entered her soul. The 
churches call such things conversion, 
when the whole course of a man's 
life is changed by one sudden burst 
of enlightenment. But it happens 
outside the church as well as_ in. 
Anne knew that in that instant her life 
and her viewpoint of life were 
changed. ’ 

Sixteen-year-old Katie Reed, with 
the stub wrist hanging at her side, 
knew nothing at all about the matter 
when the decision was finished. She 
raised her big blue eyes questioning- 
ly to Miss Leighton. Anne clasped 
the girl's cape about her shoulders. 

“Come home, Katie,” she said, 
chokingly; “I'll tell you about it when 
we get out.” 

But in the confusion of the court’s 
adjournment Robert came hurrying 
towards them, his face radiant with 
pleasure and enthusiasm. 

“Wasn't that great, Anne?” he ex- 
claimed as he grasped her hand ex- 
ultantly. “I tell you I've worked to 
knock out that law. This victory 
means a lot for me—for us. Wasn't 
that a great decision?” 

Anne withdrew her 
looked at her lover. 

“Do you mean to savy,” said she, 
“that you were counsel for the Cram- 
er Company?” 

“Indirectly,” said he; “they insure 
with us, the United Employers’ Insur- 


hand and 


ance Company, you know. We han- 
dle all their damage suits. This is 
the biggest case our company has 
ever turned over to me yet, the big- 
gest because it meant so much _ to 
all our clients to have that law de- 
clared unconstitutional. It’s a step 
up for me, I can tell you. Anne, 


what's the matter with you? Aren't 
you glad I won?” 

Anne passed her hand across her 
eyes. 


“I don’t know,” she said, coldly. 
i“T can't talk about it now. I must go 
home with Katie Reed. No, I don't 
wish you to come with me. I will 


ly carved screen of rare wood that| talk with you about it this evening.” 


rose behind the judges’ bench; and, 
seated before it, those five men 
black robes;  silverhaired, 
them; grave, almost solemn, all. of 
them, as befitted the judges of a high 
tribunal of a great State. Anne 
seen some of the most beautiful 
rooms in the world, but it seemed to 
her she had never felt in one of them 
such an atmosphere of dignity and 
of power. It was impressive, almost 
too impressive. Anne felt like a very 
small atom, brought in contact with 
a vast machine, a mighty, organized 
system set in operation by a sover- 
eign people for its own protection 
and defense. She got a new sense of 


had | 


in|confreres could 
some of|Halstyne from 


| them 


And all the congratulations of his 
not prevent young 
leaving the building 
with the light of enthusiasm quenched 
in his face. 

“But I cannot understand you,” he 
said that evening, as he stood before 
her in the beautiful library of her 
own home, the soft firelight glinting 
on the richly tinted books and draper- 
ies. It was the room in which he 
had proposed to her and had been 
accepted, and was especially dear to 
both. Anne, in a long, cling- 


ling white gown, sat in a great chair 


the power and immensity of civiliza- | 


tion. 

She forgot these things as the 
judge began to read his decision. The 
lower court had awarded Katie 
five thousand dollars damages for the 
loss of her right hand. 
had been directly due to her employ- 
er’s violation of a statute which re- 
quired a guard upon the particular 
machine which the girl tended, and 
her livelihood was dependent 
her earnings. The statute had been 
secured, after great exertions, by a 
combination of Settlement workers 
and trades unionists, and this was 


Reed | 


The accident | 


upon | 


the first case which had come to trial | 


under it. The company had appealed 
the case, and now the highest court 
of the State was reviewing the his- 


tory of the matter in technical lan- 
guage. Anne bent every faculty to 
catch the full significance of the 


learned judge's remarks. 
He admitted the direct violation of 
the statute by the employer. 


But, he | 


| 
claimed, the girl’s constitutional free- | 


dom of contract was affected by the 
law. He quoted the constitutions of 
the State and the United States to 
show that the property rights of citi- 
zens were protected by the funda- 
mental law of the land. The right to 
labor was a property right, he said; 
and any statute depriving the laborer 
of that God-given right was in direct 
violation of the quoted articles of the 
State and Federal constitutions. The 
freedom of contract was a right gained 
by labor through long and painful pro- 
cesses, in the days since all labor 
was slave or serf; a sacred right, not 
to be lightly meddled with by statute. 
The constitutional freedom of con- 
tract of the girl, Katie Reed, gave her 
the right to assume all risk of operat- 
ing an unguarded machine, and no 
statute could deprive her of that free- 
dom, for which men had fought and 
died in ages past. Her very act in 
keeping at work at the unguarded ma- 
chine really constituted a contract 
with her employer to waive all claims 


|by which I am employed. 





leather, and Halstyne stood 
before her, his face set and hard. 
“What am I to infer?” said he. 
“You have claimed to love me for two 
years. And yet you side with this 
unknown girl against me. Who is the 
girl? What is she to you? Why 
should you place her interests against 
mine? And in the most important 
case I have yet had, a case affecting 
great manufacturing interests, a case 
after which many older lawyers con- 
gratulated me today upon my victory 
—you seem to blame me. What does 
it mean? Are you tired of me, and 
seeking to break our engagement?” 
Anne did not answer for a while, 
but sat steadfastly studying him. 
‘Robert,’ she said finally, “is this 
the means to which you look for ad- 
vancement in your profession? De- 
fending employers against suits of 
persons injured in their establish- 
ments, and getting laws passed for 
the protection of workers in danger- 
ous trades declared unconstitution- 
ai?” 
“Why, 
“that’s 


of dark 


said Halstyne; 
of the company 
We insure 
damage suits 
it. I have 
number 


certainly,” 
the business 


against the 
You knew 
of my cases a 


employers 
of employes. 
talked to you 
of times.” 

“T didn’t understand,” said Anne. 

“We offered the girl fifty dollars,” 
continued Halstyne; “that would have 
paid all her expenses. She refused 
it, and now she will get nothing. I 
don't think the people who prompted 
her to that course were her friends. 
I supposed it was some shyster law- 
yer after half the damages. I'm sur- 
prised to know it was your Settle- 
ment crowd. You'll grow more prac- 
tical, Anne, after you've seen more 
of the world. The girl had no ground 
at all. The guard was right there. 
All she had to do was to adjust it.” 

“But if she had adjusted it,” said 
Anne, “it would have limited the out- 
put of her machine, and she would 
have been discharged. Other girls 
had tried it, and were discharged, so 
she knew.” 





“Very well, then,” said Halstyne, 
coolly, “when she chose to operate 
unguarded machinery she deliberate- 
ly assumed all risk. By that act she 


contracted with her employer to 
waive damages in case of injury.” 
“But, Robert,” said Anne, leaning 


forward with hands clasped nervous- 
ly, “is there really freedom of con- 
tract when one party must enter into 
the contract or lose his means of live- 
lihood? To preserve real and actual 
freedom of contract, shouldn't the 
State protect the weaker party, so as 
to place him on a basis of equality 
with the other?” 

Halstyne strode up and down the 
room. “Anne,” said he, in a voice 
of uncontrollable irritation, “you are 
the most utterly impractical person I 
ever saw. 


“Perhaps I am,” said Anne; “I 
don't know yet. I'm trying to find 
out. There's another side of it. It 


seems to me it isn’t a case of Katie 
Reed alone, but a case of the public 


welfare. The girl's right hand has 
been cut off. For all practical pur- 
poses she might about as well have 
been stricken with paralysis. She 
can never earn her living again. No 
store, no factory, no housewife will 
ever employ her. She isn't of the 


class that can rise above such a hand- 
icap in the business world. Few peo- 
ple could. No man of her class will 
ever marry her. A workingman’s 
wife with only one hand would be too 
impossible. Her parents will support 
her for a time, but she must eventual- 
ly become a public charge. She is 
only sixteen years old. The State 
may have to support her thirty, forty, 
fifty years, and into the bargain lose 
all the productive industry of which 
she would otherwise have been cap1- 
ble in that time. The State must in- 
cur all this loss and all this expense, 


in order that your company might 
make a few extra dollars per week 
by the output of that machine. T am 
a taxpayer. It seems to me I have 


an interest in the matter. Why should 
I be obliged to help support Katie 
Reed for the benefit of this com- 
pany?” 

Halstyne continued his’ restless 
stride. Finally he stopped squarely 
in front of her chair: 

“Is this the way you are going to 
check and frustrate me right along?” 
he demanded. “Is this the sympathy 
you are going to give me? Is this the 
Way you are planning to help my 
career through life?” 

“Oh, no,” said Anne quietly, with a 
note of finality in her voice. He un- 
derstood her—understood that she 
meant she would not interfere with 
him, because she would not marry 
him. The thought sobered his intense 
anger. 

A gloriously beautiful peasant girl 
might have made Halstyne’s senses 
thrill, but she could not have held him 
two minutes. It was tne exquisitely 
patrician quality of Anne—of her 
beauty, her personality, everything 
about her—which had dominated his 
critical and fastidious taste. He was 
proud to be her accepted lover, and 
no woman who could not inspire in 
him this pride could ever have held 
him. 

“Anne, 
derstand 
She _ rose, 

the great 


“It's no. use, 





Anne,” said he, “do you un- 
what you are doing?” 

her white hand resting 
oak table. 

Robert,” she said, 
steadily. “Our point of view of life 
is too different. It is as far apart as 
the poles. The fact that we have not 


on 


realized it in two years shows how 
little our natures have really 
touched.” 

She drew off her engagement ring 
and laid it on the table. 

“Anne,” said Halstyne, “do you 
realize that you are changing the 
course of our two lives on account 


of a difference of opinion over a law- 
suit?” 

“It isn’t that, Robert,” she replied; 
“it’s a difference in the whole plan 
and scope of our lives. There could 
be no sympathy between us on any- 
thing. It would color every act and 
thought. It’s radical.” 

The scene of the afternoon surged 
up in her mind and sent one brutal 
sentence from her lips, avenging on 
Halstyne all the hatred and disgust 
she had conceived for the five men 
in black robes and the whole system 
they represented. 

“Go,” said she, “and live on the 
blood and bones of Katie Reed if you 
like. I don't care for such fare.” 

In one instant love changed to hate 
in Halstyne’s face. White and icy 
he turned to go, but paused at the 
head of the table to say with a dead- 
ly sneer, “It is my misfortune that I 
am at present obliged to earn my liv- 
ing in the way you so delicately indi- 
cate. If my father hed done it for 
me, as yours did, I should be spared 
the necessity. How do you suppose 
the money you live on was made?” 

“Out of profits on Katie Reed and 
her kind,” replied Anne, promptly. “I 
beg your pardon, Bobbie, for what I 
said. It was outrageous. We are all 
in the same boat together—-the same 
dirty boat. | don’t know that I shall 
ever get out of it myself. But I want 
to—if I can find out how—and you 
don’t. That's the difference between 
us.” 

Halstyne left the room. The big 
library was silent, and the firelight 
played over the beautiful head of 
Miss Leighton, bowed on her hand as 
she sat motionless before the fire- 
place.—M. J. Reynolds, in the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 





Queen of the north, and of the ocean 
brine, 
To thee, old Neptune's loving cares 
incline, 
And thou with dripping limbs, wouldst 
him entwine, 
And offer him thy sons as sacrifice. 


Chill as thy blasts and harder than 
the stone, 
Thou giv’st thy cubs scant nursing of 
thine own, 
But fling’st them forth to ev'ry wind 
and zone 
To fashion for themselves their 
destinies! 


Cold mother of the hills and pastures 
bare, : 
Where are thy flocks and mellow or 

chards? where 
The purple vineyards ripening in thy 
care, 
The bursting barns and golden gra- 
naries? 


When needy picks thy treasures would 
unfold, 
Jewels, nor 
gold, 
Nor baser ores of earth do they be- 
hold, 
In the dark caverns of thy treas- 
uries! 


gems, nor uncorroded 


No deep ditched streams across thy 
bosom pour, 

Bearing great ships, low freighted to 
the shore, 

Heavy with oils, and silks, and spicy 
store, 

For markets over and beyond the 

seas! 


For naught hast thou to offer thy lean 
host 
Of eager sons, except a rocky coast, 
Thin nurtured valleys and thy rugged 
boast 
Of gaunt hills decked by northern 
, forestries. 


And yet wherever human currents 
roll, 

From borean realms to low Australian 
pole, 


Thy children seek their hard wrought 
golden toll, 
Through regions far on swift winged 
argosies! 
What wondrous power in wind, or 
wood, or sky, 


In storm swept strand, or barren 


majesty, 
Bestirs their hearts to aspirations 
high, 
To traffics large and wide discov- 
eries? 


What magic seed conjures from ster- 
ile soil, 

Thy spreading plants of never ceasing 
toil, 

Where rhythmic wheels 
with smoky coil, 

Mark the wide progress of thy in- 

dustries? 


and tow’rs 


What breathes to fire within Prome- 


thean breast, 
That spark divine of undefined uwun- 
rest; 
Uplifting clay—thus by Ambition 
blest 
To moral heights and mental vic- 
tories? 
For not alone in workshops or in 
marts. 
Are they more excellent; in varied 
arts, 
Prehensile hands and sympathetic 
hearts 
New ideals make, and new divini- 
ties. 


Fair Science here hath reared her 


lofty head, 
The sky with all its influence is read, 
And luminant thought reflected is, 
and shed 
On chemic movements and affini- 
ties! 


Here Love, with watchful eye, for- 
ever stands, 
Calling the lowly, of our and other 
lands, 
Up to her warm, wide breasts, and 
gentle hands, 
To havens kind—of numerous chan 
ig ties! 


And Civic Code, out from surround- 
ings rude, 
Rose with just patriots, who by for- 


titude, 
Won their harsh wars, and afterwards 
imbued, 
With virtuous laws, their own com- 
munities! 


Home of the sage, the senator, and 
bard— 
Be thou the 
guard— 
Thy baldric is with priceless jewels 
starred, 
With Temples, Rostrums, Universi- 
ties! 


nation’s monitor and 


We need no pearls; nor riches of the 
mine 
No fertile valleys, nor fat herds of 
kine, 
Thy gift is ours—and so must ours 
be Thine— 
High honor born of honored mem- 
ories! 


—Albert Doyle, in Boston Pilot. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Ohio. 

East Liverpool, O., Aug. 12, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

We have organized a woman suf- 
frage association, at Rogers, Colum. 
biana Co., O., and I am its president. 
Please send me a number of your pa 
pers of different dates, and any other 
literature you can give us. The mem- 
bers are hungry for literature. I take 
the Woman's Tribune and Progress; 
have been interested all my life, but 
am the only woman in this part of the 
country that has been interested. I 
have a hungry multitude to feed, and 
have my own way to make. 

Josephine E. Hastings. 





Pennsylvania. 

Swathmore College, Pa., July 31, 1907. 
Swarthmore College, Pa., 

To Prof. George A. Hoadley and Mrs. 

Agnes Kemp: 

At the last meeting of the Epsilon 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa the follow- 
ing memorial was read: The society 
feels that it has indeed met with a 
great loss in the death of Marie Kemp 
Hoadley. I wish I could make my 
words tell how heavily this loss is 
felt. The Society extends to you both 
through this memorial, its heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Siucerely your friend, 
Abby Mary Hall, Sec. 
MEMORIAL. 

In the death of Marie Kemp Hoad- 
ley, Phi Beta Kappa has lost one of 
her most loyal and gifted daughters. 
During her college course Mrs. Hoad- 
ley distinguished herself by the high 
character of her work, and her career 
in after life fully justified the great 
promise of her college days. After 
graduation she spent some years in 
teaching, study and foreign travel, 
and then returned to Swarthmore to 
take the chair of German. She en- 
tered upon her task with the high 
consecration to her profession and 
the loyal devotion to the best interests 
of the college which were character- 
istic of her during her whole life. 
A born teacher, she was able to throw 
a charm about her work and imbue 
her students with a love for thorough- 
ness and sound scholarship. Those 
who entered her classes found in her 
not only the inspiring teacher, bur 
also the wise friend whose counsel 
and sympathy have been a help to 
them through life. Not the least of 
Mrs. Hoadley’s gifts was her wonder- 
ful eloquence which she was ever 
ready to use in the service of the col- 
lege. She never refused the request, 
when any public speech was needed, 
and every one who knew Swarthmore 
in those days remember with delight 
the charm and grace with which she 
was always sure to meet the occasion. 
Her power to lift and move men 
never failed her, and her perfectly 
chosen words were always laden with 
thought. Everyone came away from 
hearing her with spirits quickened. 
For this eloquence was the true ex- 
pression of a lovely Christian charac 
| ter, a native instinct of tact, delicacy 
|}and refinement, whose gentle courtesy 
| and unfailing charity won all who 
knew her. Even more strongly did 
ithis character reveal itself in the 
heroic endurance and unfailing cheer- 
fulness with which she met the sor- 
row that filled her last vears—the sor- 
row of an incurable illness, which 
came upon her in the prime of life and 














laid a burden upon her almost too 
heavy to bear. 
Oklahoma. 
Although it had been confidently 


expected that the Republican conven- 
tion of Oklahoma would not name a 
candidate in opposition to Miss Kate 
Barnard, the Democratic nominee for 
State Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, the Republican ticket 
bears the name of Miss Hazel Tomlin- 
son for that office. 

The convention manifested great 
enthusiasm over her nomination, and 
called for her to come forward. She 
was not present, and to gratify the 
convention, Mrs. Bird S. McGuire, 
wife of a delegate, spoke briefly, 
thanking the Republicans of Oklaho- 
ma for the honor done the women of 
the new State by nominating Miss 
Tomlinson. 





Massachusetts. 

Onset: On Wednesday, Aug. 7, 
there was held in the open-air au- 
ditorium of the Onset Bay Grove As- 
sociation the annual public meeting 
of the Onset Equal Suffrage League, 
the occasion being marked on the 
programs of the Association as “Equal 
Rights Day.’ The speakers were 
Mrs. A. J. Pettingill of Malden, Mrs. 
Harriet A. Eager of Newton and 
Henry B. Blackwell of Boston. The 


program was varied by a violin solo, | 


recitation of a entitled 


and 
“Jamie. 

In some respects it was the best 
public meeting we have held. There 
was an earnestness in the audience 
that showed their appreciation of the 
ideas advanced. About 150 were 
present. Thirteen enrolment cards 
were signed, and five members added 
to the League. 

Josephine P. Holland, 
Sec. A. E. S. L. 


poem, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 








Mayor McCarthy of Providence, at 
the annual banquet of the Rhode Is- 


| 
| 
| 








land School of Design Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, said he thought that single 
women who paid taxes should vote. 


Clara Barton recently addressed 
the Connecticut. Senate. This body 
voted to invite her to occupy the 
lieutenant-governor’s chair and to ad- 
dress the Senate. She was escorted 
to the place by the Senators, the oth- 
er members of the body remaining 
standing until she reached her place. 


Governor Guild has appointed a 
commission to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing an old-age pen- 
sion in Massachusetts. This will iar 
a good many conservatives, but Mr. 
Gladstone, the “grand old man” of 
England, was an urgent advocate of 
this “socialistic’ measure in still 
more conservative England. 


In accordance with the imperial de- 
cree recently issued, all the opium 
dens in Canton, China, were closed 
last week, without disturbance. The 
new departure caused general rejoic- 
ing throughout the city, the streets 
were decorated and a number of pro- 
cessions headed by bands of music 
playing lively airs marched through 
the main thoroughfares. 

A movement has been started by 
the G. A. R. to decorate the graves 
of the mothers, wives and sisters of 
old soldiers wherever buried, as well 
as the graves of the soldiers. Com- 
mander Joseph R. Jarvis of Cobden 
post, in the department of Illinois, 
has delivered an address on this sub- 
ject and the movement is com- 
mended to the members of the G. 
A. R. throughout the land. 


The Farmdale Club of Ohio has the 
largest membership in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants of any club 
in the United States. Farmdale is a 
very small village and for two years 
this club doubled its membership till 
it had nearly as many members as 
there are inhabitants. This club has 
gathered and maintains a library for 
the use of its members and this is 
one reason of its growth. The pres- 
ident, Harriet A. Roberts, is an earn- 
est devoted suffragist. 


The dinner party given by Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland to the heads 
of the various delegations to the 
Peace Conference at The Hague was 
one of the memorab’e features of the 
meeting. The queen presented to 
each delegate a beautiful medal in 
commemoration of the second confer- 
ence in the interests of peace between 
all nations. When the dinner was 
over Queen Wilhelm’na held a recep- 
tion and while speaking to Mr. Choate 
expressed a desire to visit this coun- 
try. 

The Liberal Government of Great 
Britain has put an end to servile la- 
bor in the mines of South Africa; 
17,000 Chinese coolies will be sent 
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objects over 50 miles distant appear 
close at hand.” 


A number of women are now sery- 
ing as sanitary inspectors in the var- 
ious boroughs of London, trying to 
Save the poor and the overcrowded 
from the fate that is always hanging 
over them. An English sanitary in- 
spector is a sort of combination of a 
New York factory inspector and a 
tenement house inspector, with a few 
additional duties thrown in. The in- 
spector not only visits tenement 
houses, model dwellings and dwell- 
ings that are not model, factories, 
laundries and offices where wo- 
men are employed, but she may be re- 
quired to teach mothers how to take 
care of their babies. The borough of 
Southwark, in London, has three wo- 
men inspectors, and there are fourteen 
boroughs that have two women in- 
spectors each and seven with one 
apiece. 

The Civic Club of Williamson, N. 
Y., which adjourned for the summer 
June 15, has had a prosperous year. 
The club numbers 45 paid-up mem- 
bers, has held meetings twice a month 
since last September and four par- 
lor meetings at which the families 
of the members were present. The 
society adopted the “credit system” 
for the past year dividing into three 
sections, each having a captain. Cred- 
its were given for attendance, badges 
given for new members, for songs, 
recitations, readings or whatever the 
captains agreed upon. At the end of 
the year the defeated division must 
entertain the one which was victor 
in the contests. This club has con- 


back this year and the remainder will tributed $10 to the State Associa- 


soon follow. It is now said to be'tion, $5 to the county, $10 to the 
possible _to supply their places by Cemetery Association “and $20 up- 
free native labor. The change is|wards towards a cement walk to the 


likely to lead to more employment of | [Union 


High School. Certainly the 


whites at better wages and under club is worthy of its name. 


more healthy and suitable conditions. | 


It is fortunate that the proposal to | 
employ coolie labor to dig the Pan-| 
ama canal has been abandoned. 


Women are being more generally 
Previous to 1862 women 
had never been employed in 
branch of government work. During 
that year they were admitted to the 
dead letter oftice—eight of them. Now, 
of the 1,195 employees in the depart- 
ment in Washington, 309 are women, 
and scattered over the country 
27,600 women employed generally 
the stamp, delivery or money order 
offices and receiving salaries running 
from $400 to $1,700 a year. 


ever before. 


At a city election held at New Cas- | clusively a French institution? 


tle, Delaware, last spring, ‘for the 


purpose of electing a Board of Five | 


| more 
“ : | any 
employed in the postal service than | Anne 


lof 
| the critical accounts of famous French 


— |women which scholars of their own 


| from 


The 
from 
they 


Salic law debarred women 
personal political position. Yet 
wielded at the French Court a 

prominent influence than at 
other. With Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Victoria among its rulers, 


thi |England has hardly a name to stand 
nis | 


with those many leaders of French 


| society whose fascinations have not 


vanished with their time. The world 
is never tired of learning the details 
their brilliant days, and besides 


people have given us, a host of minor 
histories of these famous ladies come 
the presses of England and 
America. Why is the salon so ex- 
Is it 
due to the taste of the French man 
or the quality of the French woman? 


Commissioners for city improvement.|Mr. Williams's pleasant volume on 


all women owning real estate were 
allowed one vote for each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. Nearly every wo- 
man in the town availed herself of 
the opportunity and people were 
greatly impressed with this result of 
woman suffrage. There is to be an- 
other election soon on the question of 
bonding the town for the sum of $50,- 
000 for city improvements. This is 
under a special Act passed by the late 
Delaware Legislature. 


A better chance for the children of 
the slums is urged by President Eliot, 
of Harvard University. He suggests 
to the parents of city children the 
patronage of country schools and ac- 
ademies; also the establishment of 
day schools within easy reach of the 


city, to which children can _ easily 
come out every morning, returning 
near the close of afternoon. “The 


children of the slums need the fresh 
aid and light of open spaces muth 
more than the well-to-do children. 
But the noisy, obscure, and dirty 
streets of the poorest quarters of 
the city are at present their only re- 
sort.” 


In view of the fact that in Iceland 
women are now voters, the following 
description of the island may be of 
interest to our readers: “On a trip 
through Iceland the traveler’ sees 
thousands of mountains covered with 
eternal snow, rivaling the Alps in 
grandeur; great geysers and innumer- 
able hot wells; waterfalls, one of 
which—the Gullfoss—is second only 
to Niagara in size and beauty; crystal 
streams and lashing rivers; lava beds 
of fantastic figures, covered with 
moss that glistens in the sun like 
hoar frost, and, as a crowning glory, 
the atmosphere is so brilliant that 





Mme. Recamier shows us so remark- 
able and charming a character that 
we fancy her like would create a 
salon in London, Berlin, Chicago, or, 
for that matter, in the Sahara.—New 
York Independent. 

The Pittsburg Street Railway Com- 
pany has endeavored to introduce a 
rule prohibiting women from riding 
on the front seats of its cars. It is 
evidently a subtle compliment to the 
Pittsburg women, as it has been pro- 
fessedly drawn up for the greater 
safety of the road’s patrons, and is 
therefore a plain indication that the 
Pittsburg fair are so very fair tnat 
with one of them on the front seat 
the motorman cannot properly attend 
to his job. But in its very subtlety 
it appears to have escaped the com- 
prehension of some of those whom it 
thus compliments. On the day that 
the rule went into effect a_ well- 
dressed woman plumped herself ou 
a front seat before the conductor 





could stop her, and when he invited 
her to get off she invited him to put 
her off, adding that she was backed 
up by a woman’s club and wanted to 
make a test case of it. The motor- 
man refused to move his car until 
she moved her seat, and for 22 min- 
utes both sides played a _ waiting 
game while the cars lined up behind 
and the crowd collected. Then the 
woman capitulated and climbed down 
amid cheers, and her club has yet to 
have its test case. 

At this time three great meetings 
are in progress. Delegates from every 
civilized nation are in session at The 
Hague for the purpose of lessening 
the evils and the frequency of war, 
and of promoting the use of arbitra- 
tion as a means of settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. On the shores 
of the Atlantic the Jamestown Expo- 
sition advertises the greatest military 
and naval display the world has ever 
seen in time of peace. On the shores 
of the Pacific, in the “City of Angels,” 
the association which represents the 
largest body of educators in the world 
has met to discuss the latest problems 
of education. Shall we plant our- 
selves on the side of peace or of 
war? Will the advocacy of peace raise 
a generation of weaklings? Has any- 
one ever dared to call William Penn 
a weakling? He was as brave and 
courageous as his father, the admiral. 
As soon as the three and a half mil- 
lions of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest 
and with skill to inculcate sentiments 
of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of 
weaker nations we may hope for the 
limitation of armaments and the dawn 
of an era of peace that is worthy of 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 

HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 23 years old, 
speaking English, with five months’ expe- 
vlonee of waiting on table in an American 
family, would like to do housework, pre- 
ferably as a waiter. Address Hemayag 
Semonian, Box 379, Lynn, Mass. 

ERRAND-BOY OR DOOR-KEEPER.— 
A bright, little Armenian boy, with the 
best recommendations, and a favorite with 
his teachers, wants vacation work to help 
his parents, who are poor. Mrs. Virginia 
C. Taylor writes: ‘‘He is an _ excellent 
messenger, and rarely makes a mistake; i» 
honest and quick at his work. Would be 
good to attend the door at a doctor’s of- 
fice, run errands, ete. Is thoroughly wor- 
thy.” If he cannot get steady work, he 
would be glad of odd jobs. Address 
CHARLIB AJAMIAN, 90 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York City. 


| : <a ~ ~ — 
GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 
| Round trip, 75c. Central Wharf, foot 
State St. Elevated stairs. Week days, 


10 A. M., 2 P. M.; leave Gloucester, 
2.15 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 10.15 
A. M., leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Music, E. 8. MERCHANT, Manager. 


BOSTON & GLOUCESTER S. S. CO. 











AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand is 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid. ~-)1rees, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 




















Miss M. 





144 TRE MONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 
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